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Toward an Integrated 


Theory of Counseling 


Robert Callis* 


Introduction 


First, let me apologize for being so 
presumptious as to choose to talk about 
an integrated theory of counseling. I feel 
very inadequate to the task. However, I 
have chosen this topic more because of 
its need to be considered than because of 
what I will be able to do with it. There is 
entirely too much talk abroad in the land 
of counseling of the “either-or” and 
“what school do you belong to?” variety. 
Such talk is unhealthy for the profession 
in that it substitutes belief and convictions 
for creative thought and research. We 
need to organize our knowledge (theories 
and facts) in such a manner that the 
result is a consistent and unified guide to 
counseling thought, research and practice. 
We need a theory that is useful in our 
day by day practice; one that is not just 
a rag-bag collection of unrelated con- 
structs, but a unified theory with high 
internal consistency. This paper is an 
attempt to take a step in that direction. 

Before we get into the age-old hassle 
of theory vs. practice, let me commit my- 
self at least to the notion that the most 
practical thing I know of is a good theory. 
The definition of a theory is an organized 
set of ideas which will explain a maxi- 
mum amount of the phenomena with 
which we are concerned. The test of a 
theory is—will it work? A good theory 
will work more often and in a greater 
variety of situations than a poor theory. 
Actually, there is no dichotomy between 


*Robert Callis is Director, University Testing and 
Counseling Services, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. This paper is the presidential 
address given at the Annual Convention of the 
American College Personnel Association in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, April 11, 1960. 
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theory and practice. If a theory is ade- 
quate it is practical. 

This paper is organized around three 
questions: 

1. What energizes behavior? What 
causes the human organism to move, 
to act, to respond, to behave? 

2. How does the human organism de- 
velop a behavior repertoire? When 
is one’s behavior repertoire adequate 
or inadequate? What is the nature 
of the inadequacies? 

3. How can the several kinds of inade- 
quacies in behavior repertoire be 
corrected? Which counseling method 
is most effective in correcting which 
inadequacy in behavior repertoire? 

What Energizes Behavior? 

Perhaps first we should state what ap- 
pears to be a basic law of behavior: The 
primary goal of an organism is to behave 
in such a fashion that he is able to extract 
from his environment the satisfaction of 
his needs not only at the moment but in 
a sustained manner in the future. Most 
behavioral scientists agree that the stuff 
that energizes behavior is the need of the 
organism. Thus, if we are to understand 
behavior, we must understand the needs 


that the organism is trying to satisfy. So | 
that we won’t get bogged down by termi | 


nology, let us assume that needs and 
drives have to energize behavior. 
Various authors have developed lists of 
needs. Maslow (1954) has ordered these 
needs into a hierarchy according to their 
power or priority relative to each other. 
This order is typical but individual varia- 
tion from it can be observed. The follow- 
ing list is a modification of Maslow’s list. 
It contains seven needs: two biological 
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and five psycho-social. These are pre- 
sented in order of their power or priority 
with the most powerful one first. 


1. Self-preservation. This drive to sur- 
vive physically has been rather well estab- 
lished in all forms of life. Immediately, 
we can think of instances in which some 
other need supercedes this supposedly 
most basic and powerful one. Suicide, for 
example, violates this basic drive. It seems 
to me that in the human organism we 
must introduce an additional construct 
here in order to understand self-preserva- 
tion. Biologists describe self-preservation 
as a drive for physical survival. However, 
as we grow and develop, we develop a 
psychological self as well as a physical 
self. Somehow these two selves get inter- 
twined. If we consider this drive for self- 
preservation to encompass both the physi- 
cal and the psychological sélf, we can 
leave it stand as the highest priority and 
most powerful drive. Take, for example, 
the soldier who throws hiraself on a live 
grenade to protect his buddi¢s from cer- 
tain death; knowing full well that in 
doing so he will be killed.|Some need 
more powerful than that to survive physi- 
cally has motivated him. We!}can explain 
this act of heroism by invoking the notion 
of preservation of the psychlological self 
and postulating that the soldier was act- 
ing in accordance with a contept of him- 
self as a good soldier, one |loyal to his 
buddies and one willing to jrisk his life 
to protect his buddies. 


2. Reproduction of the species. This is 
the second most powerful drive which 
biologists have identified. It also seems 
to be biologically inherited. The absence 
or malfunction of either the drive to 
physical survival or the drive to reproduce 
the species will cause that particular 
genetic strain to die out. We are here 
today only because our ancestors pos- 


sessed these two drives in sufficient 
quantity. The genetic argument is perhaps 
the most powerful argument for these 
two biological drives being considered 
first in priority in relation to all the other 
drives. This puts preservation of the 
psychological self in second place. Dead 
heroes do not reproduce themselves. 

3. Security. Security is a widely used 
term and perhaps loosely so at times. 
Security here has to do with a feeling of 
confidence within the individual that he 
will be able to satisfy his needs now and 
continuously in the future. When this 
security need is not satisfied, the person 
is fearful and apprehensive that he will 
not be able to interact with his environ- 
ment in such a way that his needs will 
be satished. The magnitude of this fear 
may reach catastrophic proportions pro- 
ducing extreme anxiety and panic. 

4. Respect for self. Each person needs 
to feel that he is worthy of dignity and 
respect. This is an attitude toward self; 
an approval of oneself. It is not necessari- 
ly associated with social or economic 
status. It is a need of everyone regardless 
of his status in life. 

5. Acceptance by others. This includes 
heterosexual love, family and other close 
friendships, and general gregariousness. 
In adolescence acceptance by peers is 
highlighted. 

6. Self expression and accomplishment. 
We have a need to use our abilities in 
manners suggested by our interests to 
create or accomplish something. Ability 
in itself has drive properties. This ex- 
pression may take occupational forms or 
it may take recreational and hobby forms. 
Ability here is not restricted to intellec- 
tual ability. 

7. Esthetic experiences. The need for 
esthetic experience accounts for the ex- 
istence of art, music, drama, etc. 

Maslow s hierarchy principie states that 
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in general until the most basic need has 
been satisfied in our perception or expec- 
tation, but not necessarily in reality, we 
cannot attend to the higher order but less 
powerful needs. The implications for the 
counselor are two-fold: (1) at what need 
level is the client functioning or having 
difficulty functioning? and (2) at what 
level is the counselor functioning and is 
the counselor able to distinguish between 
his own need level and that of his client? 
When the counselor understands at what 
need level the client is having difficulty, 
he is able to see more clearly the goal of 
counseling and is able to choose an ap- 
propriate counseling method for this 
instance. 

Once we have satisfied our more basic 
needs, we are then able to “upshift” and 
attend to higher order needs. When the 
satisfaction of these lower order needs is 
threatened, we “downshift” to attend to 
them. 

If we can accept the notion that needs 
motivate our behavior, we are ready to 
consider the behavior repertoire that we 
have at our command which we can use 
to interact with our environment for the 
purpose of satisfying our needs. 

How Does One Develop 
His Behavior Repertoire? 

Needs provide the motivating force 
which energizes behavior and sets the 
goal to be attained as well. But what sort 
of behavior does one employ in attempt- 
ing to satisfy his needs? What patterns 
of behavior response does he have at his 
command; i.e., what repertoire of be- 
havior responses does he have available 
for use? How does he choose a single 
course of action from among the several 
that may be in his repertoire? What 
happens if the choice is wrong? What 
happens if the behavior repertoire cup- 
board is bare? Where does counseling fit 
into such a scheme? These are a few of 
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Figure 1 — Behavior Repertoire 


CODE 
E—experience, P—Perception, g—first order 
generalization, G—second order generaliza- 
tion; G'—third order generalization 


FIGURE 1: Schematic Diagram of Behavior 
Repertoire Showing the Relationship of 
Experience, Perception and Generalization 


the questions which must be answered. 
Pepinsky and Pepinsky (1954) have dealt 
with several of these questions at length. 
You will see that my treatment of the 
questions has been influenced by the 
Pepinsky’s. 

We can define behavior repertoire as 
the total of all behavior response that the 
individual is capable of making. We start 
with our inherited capacities and through 
maturation and experience build a be- 
havior repertoire. Our behavior repertoire 
changes or is subject to change with each 
new experience. Thus, experience be- 
comes the first level in a schematic dia- 
gram (Figure 1) which we can construct 
to represent behavior repertoire. 

For our purposes here, the unit of 
experience can be conceived of as being 
of any size. Experience is an objective 
occurrence external to the “psyche.” 

The second element is perception. Per- 
ception is the individual’s interpretation 
of the experience or that which is interior- 
ized by the individual. 

The third element is generalization. 
We seem to have a natural tendency to 
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group perceptions which appear to us to 
be of a similar kind and draw one rule 
or generalization from the whole class of 
events. We use this generalization to 
guide our behavior at any time in the 
future when we encounter am event per- 
ceived to be of the same class \of events as 
those about which the generalization was 
drawn. For example, if we| go into a 
strange room which is dark and wish to 
turn on t:e light, where would we look 
for the light switch? Most of us have had 
experiences with light switches and from 
these experiences and our perceptions of 
them, we have concluded or generalized 
that usually the light switch is located on 
the wall adjacent to the door frame a 
little above waist high. We have also 
learned, that is, concluded or generalized 
that light switches are not to be found on 
the ceiling or in the floor. Consequently, 
we look for the light switch near the door 
and not on the floor or ceiling. Thus, the 
generaliaztion based on past experience 
guides our behavior in this present situa- 
tion. 

Before we apply a generalization to a 
new situation we must determine that the 
new situation is identical for our purpose 
to the class of situations from which our 
generalization came. Thus, if the dark 
room mentioned above were in a rustic 
log cabin in an isolated wooded area we 
should suspect that there would be 
neither lights nor light switches in the 
room. The ability to differentiate between 
apparently identical situations and actu- 
ally identical situations must be admitted 
into the scheme of thinking which we are 
developing here. Dollard, Auld and 
White (1953) have indicated that im- 
provement in accuracy of differentiation 
and discrimination is a major goal in 
psychotherapy. They describe instances in 
which psychiatric patients try to apply 
generalizations developed out of child- 


hood experiences to situations which they 
encounter as adults. Although the gener- 
alizations were valid for the childhood 
situations, the apparently identical adult 
situations were in reality not identical, 
and, consequently, the behavior repertoire 
employed was ineffective in satisfying 
the patient’s needs. 

The constellation of all generalizations 
developed out of past experience gives 
direction and selectivity to our behavior 
tendencies in our attempts to interact 
with present.environment to satisfy pres- 
ent needs. If this constellation of generali- 
zation which we have labelled behavior 
repertoire directs our behavior in such a 
way that our needs are satisfied we can 
consider it adequate. 

When a client comes to a counselor 
saying, “I have a problem. I would like 
for you to help me with it,” he is, in 
effect, saying, “My behavior repertoire is 
inadequate. Will you help me correct the 
inadequacies?” No matter what language 
he uses, in the model we are developing 
here, that is the translation. 

What kinds of inadequacies in behavior 
repertoire can there be? There are three 
general classes of inadequacies: (1) lack 
of experience, (2) distortions in percep- 
tion, and (3) errors in generalization. 

Lack of experience simply means that 
we have not had the kind of experience 
necessary to develop generalizations ap- 
propriate for the situation with which we 
are confronted. This includes lack of 
information about ourselves as well as our 
environment. Most counseling effort de- 
voted to increasing understanding of self 
and of the world of work is attacking 
this first kind of inadequacy. (See Eo in 
Figure 1.) 

Distortion in perception can occur even 
though our experience or exposure is 
adequate. For example, our need to re- 
gard ourselves highly may be so pressing 
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that we distort or deny all evidence or 
experience which suggests that we may 
not be as intelligent or popular as our 
current self-concept suggests. Generaliza- 
tions based on distorted perceptions are 
apt to be invalid and will direct us into 
behavior which will not satisfy our needs. 

Errors in generalization are more diff- 
cult to describe in concrete terms. We 
could say that they are faulty logic but 
this is not very helpful. Errors in group- 
ing perceptions from which we draw a 
generalization would produce a faulty 
generalization, but, also, there can be 
errors in actual generalization itself. The 
process of creating an idea resists defini- 
tion and description. We can test the 
validity of an idea, hypothesis or gener- 
aliaztion once it has been invented, but 
we know very little about how these 
inventions were produced. In our model, 
we must include errors in generalization 
even if we cannot describe exactly how 
they occur. 

In addition to the three types of inade- 
quacies, there is a fourth notion that 
needs mentioning. That is the spread of 
effect of errors. Lack of experience or 
distortion in perception does not stop 
there. They cause, in turn, erroneous 
generalization based this time on the 
original error. One is reminded here of 
the children’s dittie: “For the lack of a 
nail, the shoe was lost. For the lack of a 
shoe, the horse was lost. For the lack of 
a horse, the rider was lost. For the lack 
of the rider, the battle was lost.” 

Let us return to our client who has 
said to us (translated), “My behavior 
repertoire is inadequate. Will you help 
me correct the inadequacies?” It seems to 
me that the problem calls for two dis- 
coveries: (1) discovery of the error, and 
(2) discovery of a way to correct the 
error. Who is to make the discoveries? 
We have two choices—the counselor or 
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the client. Or, to say it another way, there 
are two general methods of counseling— 
(1) client self discovery and (2) counse- 
lor discovery followed by interpretation. 
Which Counseling Method is Most Effective 
in Correcting Which Inadequacy in Behavior 
Repertoire? 

This question suggests that the counse- 
lor’s behavior repertoire should include 
more than one counseling method. Is 
there any justification for a counselor 
being competent in and using more than 
one counseling method? Or, is some one 
counseling method sufficient to solve all 
client problems as many counselors con- 
tend? Reasoning by analogy does not 
always lead to valid conclusions but let’s 
take that risk for a moment. 

Suppose that you move to a new town 
and shortly thereafter you develop a 
severe head cold. You consult a physician 
and he gives you a shot of penicillin. You 
get well. You conclude that he is a good 
physician. Later on you break your arm. 
You go back to your physician. He gives 
you a shot of penicillin and starts to dis- 
miss you. You say, “But Doc., how about 
this broken bone? Aren’t you going to 
set it?” He replies, “I don’t believe in 
bone setting. I’m a penicillin man.” Do 
you still consider him a good physician? 
If not, why not? Because he is a one-tool 
physician. He refuses to vary his treat- 
ment according to the problem. Should 
we not also condemn counselors for this 
“one-tool” attitude? 

Suppose your car has blown a head 
gasket. You take it to a garage for repair. 
The mechanic starts banging on the head 
bolts with a screwdriver. You say, “Why 
don’t you use a wrench on these head 
bolts?” and he replies, “Oh, I couldn't 
do that, you see, I’m a screwdriver man.” 
Would you judge him to be a competent 
mechanic? If not, why not? Would you 
really condemn him for being a one-tool 
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mechanic? He has such strong faith in 
his screwdriver and such strong convic- 
tion that it is proper to limit himself to 
only one tool. Isn’t faith and conviction 
a sufficient basis for determining one’s 
professional behavior? Since it seems to 
be a sufficient basis for many counselors, 
it would seem only fair that we also per- 
mit physicians and mechanics the privi- 
lege of restricting their tools on the basis 
of faith and conviction. 

Many counselors restrict themselves to 
the client-self discovery method solely. 
Since all of us must agree that counseling 
is a learning process, at least in some 
broad sense of the word, let’s try another 
reduction to absurdity. Suppose we in- 
struct every third grade teacher that he 
is to employ the self-discovery method 
solely, and, in addition, we set the stan- 
dard that every third grader must know 
the multiplication tables before he can go 
on to the fourth grade. How many grey- 
bearded third graders would we have 
hobbling around in our schools because 
they hadn’t yet discovered the multiplica- 
tion tables? Of course, someone did 
discover the multiplication tables years 
ago, but, it was not a third grader. How- 
ever, millions of third graders have 
learned the multiplication tables by hav- 
ing them interpreted to them. Many a 
client has learned what occupational 
groups his interests are similar to through 
interpretation within a few hours time. 
Most of these would expend hundreds of 
hours to acquire the same understanding 
of themselves by self-discovery method. 

I have tried to show that a single coun- 
seling method cannot solve all types of 
problems, and that client self-discovery 
method of counseling cannot splve certain 
client problems and will be grossly in- 
efficient with others. But, how about the 
converse? Can counselor distovery and 
interpretation be effective in all instances? 


Let’s return to our discussion of distortion 
in perception. It was shown that distor- 
tion in perception can occur even though 
the client has had adequate and appropri- 
ate experience or exposure. Certainly, 
interpretation by the counselor is an 
experience or exposure for the client. 
Therefore, it is quite possible and con- 
ceivable that the client may distort or 
reject a counselor’s interpretation which 
would in turn produce an erroneous 
generalization. An erroneous generaliza- 
tion is an inadequacy in behavior reper- 
toire so the client is still unable to satisfy 
his needs. Counseling has failed. 

We now come to the major point in 
this paper. Clients consult counselors be- 
cause they have found that their behavior 
repertoire is inadequate. Inadequacies in 
behavior repertoire can be of three differ- 
ent kinds and counseling methods are 
basically of two kinds, neither of which 
can be effective with all kinds of inade- 
quacies. Therefore, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that counseling include differential 
diagnosis which will form the basis for 
differential choice of treatment, i.¢., coun- 
seling method. The one-tool counselor 
must go. He is just as unscientific, un- 
professional, unethical and immoral as 
the penicillin physician or the screwdriver 
mechanic. The only instance in which a 
counselor would be justified in restricting 
himself to one method, would be for him 
to limit his practice to one type of in- 
adequacy. Even then, he would have to 
engage in diagnosis to determine if this 
particular client is the type of case he 
would accept. Diagnosis in counseling is 
not a new topic, nor is it a completely 
forgotten one. (See Apostal and Miller, 
1959; Berezin, 1957; Bordin, 1946; Pepin- 
sky, 1948; Weiner, 1959; Williamson and 
Darley, 1937.) 

In spite of all of the important con- 
tributions Rogers (1931, 1939, 1942, 1951) 
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has made, he has damaged the field quite 
significantly by making most of us feel 
guilty about diagnosis, and yet if you 
read his works carefully this should not 
have happened. Rogers limits his method 
to certain kinds of cases and makes the 
determination (diagnosis) at the outset 
that the case is appropriate to his method 
(client-self-discovery) before accepting 
the case. I have a bone to pick with the 
pseudo-Rogerians, not Rogers himself. 

If the word diagnosis makes you feel 
squeamish, if it rankles you, I believe we 
can avoid that very nicely by substituting 
“working hypothesis” for “diagnosis.” Of 
course, we are still talking about the same 
thing, but “working hypothesis” may be 
more palatable to many counselors. Each 
counselor, whether he admits or not, 
draws generalizations (working hypothe- 
ses) about his client on a moment-to- 
moment basis throughout the entire coun- 
seling process. On the basis of these 
hypotheses the counselor determines what 
his behavior will be, what method he will 
employ at the next moment. In reality, 
every counselor employs differential diag- 
nosis and differentially chooses his treat- 
ment method accordingly. My plea, 
simply, is to make these operations ex- 
plicit so that we can begin to think about 
and conduct some research on the effec- 
tiveness of various counseling methods in 
correcting the several kinds of inadequa- 
cies in behavior repertoire. 

As a starting point for this line of in- 
vestigation, let me propose two hypothe- 
ses. Earlier three kinds of inadequacies 
in behavior repertoire were described: 
(1) lack of experience, (2) distortion in 
perception and (3) erroneous generaliza- 
tion. I will deal here with the first two 
only. Also, I will not attempt to distin- 
guish between the two kinds of discover- 
ies to be made. However, I suspect that 
the following hypotheses are more appro- 
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priate to discovery of a way to correct 
an inadequacy than to discovering the 
inadequacy in the first place. 

Hypothesis A. Lack of experience is 

most effectively dealt with by the 

method of counselor discovery and in- 
terpretation. 

Hypothesis B. Distortion in perception 

is most effectively dealt with by the 

method of client self-discovery. 

There are several arguments to support 
these two hypotheses as a starting point. 
Lack of experience includes lack of infor- 
mation about self and the environment. 
Experience can be direct or vicarious. The 
client is motivated by his needs to obtain 
the result of the experience which he is 
lacking. Typically the counselor is able 
to obtain the necessary information, 
understandings and insights by virtue of 
his superior knowledge of human be- 
havior, his superior knowledge of envir- 
onment, and his superior methods of 
assessing psychological characteristics. 
The counselor can supply the client with 
the proper information (experiences) and 
the client can correct his inadequacies in 
a straight forward learning situation. 
However, if the client is unable to utilize 
these counselor discoveries, the problem 
is not one of lack of experience but one 
of distorted perceptions. The client does 
not need more information or experience 
to distort. He needs to correct his distor- 
tions. Since his distortions are in part a 
defense against encroachment from the 
outside, he cannot accurately utilize in- 
formation from the counselor. Therefore, 
he must discover for himself. The coun- 
selor can aid by creating a situation in 
which the client need not spend all of 
his attention and energy defending him- 
self against his environment but can 
attend to the things in his own make-up 
which are causing him trouble. The coun- 
selor can provide a safe situation in which 
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the client can work on material he already 
has on hand. 


To summarize very briefly, I have 
suggested a theoretical model for counsel- 
ing which includes the following points: 


1. Biological and psycho-social needs 
are the energizers of behavior. 

2. Behavior repertoire is made up of 
three elemez.ts—experience, percep- 
tions and generalizations. 

3. Behavior repertoire may be inade- 
quate for any of three reasons—lack 
of experience, distortion in percep- 
tion or erroneous generalizations. 

4. The goal of counseling is to discover 
and correct inadequacies in behavior 
repertoire. 

5. These discoveries can be made by 
either client or counselor. Therefore, 
counseling methods can be grouped 
under general methods: client self- 
discovery, and counselor discovery 
accompanied by interpretation. 

6. Any one counseling method will not 
be equally effective in discovering 
and correcting all types of inadequa- 
cies in behavior repertoir. 

7. There is an urgent need for attention 
to the problem of differential diag- 
nosis leading to differential choice of 
treatment. Two attractive research 
hypotheses as a start on the problem 
are: (a) Lack of experience can be 
most effectively dealt with by coun- 
selor discovery and interpretation. 
(b) Distortions in perceptions can be 
most effectively dealt with by client 
self-discovery. 
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Shall We Pay Activity Leaders Among Students? 


J. E. Williamson* 


The question of paying student leaders 
was submitted to 173 Deans of Student 
Life in 1957 and again to 150 of them in 
1960. Replies were received from 125 in 
1957 and 121 in 1960. Both returns ex- 
ceeded 80 per cent, indicating consider- 
able interest in and concern for the 
situation. 

There is extreme disparity among col- 
leges in practice. The dean of a school 
which pays student leaders wrote, “The 
kids do spend much, much time on their 
jobs and pay should be attractive or we 
won't get any leaders at all.” At the other 
end of the scale, a dean said, “All extra- 
curricular activities should be done on a 
voluntary, non-paid basis.” Seemingly, 
one questionnaire was given to a student 
leader to answer for the reply stated, “We 
work out of the goodness of our little 
hearts.” 

Campuses first succumb to paying stu- 
dent officials in the area of publications. 
They find that it is difficult to get the 
job of selling advertising done on the 
basis of the value of the activity itself. 
They start with a straight sales commis- 
sion. This percentage formula is generally 
the accepted pattern. 

Several schools indicate that they apply 
the profit incentive to the operation of 
their campus activities in that no “sala- 
ries” are paid, but when the year’s 
activity has been completed and the stu- 
dents have made a “profit,” such surplus 
funds are prorated among the partici- 
pants. 


*J. E. Williamson is Dean of Men at the University 
of Houston, Houston, Texas. 
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The traditional eastern school takes the 
position that payment for activities which 
are regarded as a service to the school, or 
for the non-financial benefit of the stu- 
dent, is discouraged, or simply not per- 
mitted. Many of these schools report that 
the “no pay” tradition has always pre- 
vailed and the student officers seek the 
positions for their prestige value. Positions 
of leadership are sought by many students 
and referred to in their personal files as 
“experience” which gains for them more 
desirable employment and higher be- 
ginning career salaries. 

Colleges involved, either already pay- 
ing or considering the beginning of a 
paid leadership, must face the problem of 
where pay stops. If the argument is valid 
for paying the major officers, then there 
exists relatively strong reasons to pay any 
number of minor officers. Actually, some 
schools pay as many as twenty-five staff 
members of their school paper. One 
school stated, “All positions are paid 
except beginning reporters.” 

The dean of a north-central university 
stated emphatically, “I have no hesitation 
in saying that these payments are getting 
out-of-bounds.” ' 

The influence of the “working” student 
is felt upon the position assumed by col- 
leges paying student leadership. The 
student leader who conscientiously fills 
his post of leadership is forced to reduce 
his hours available for gainful employ- 
ment materially. Thus, payment, it is 
argued, would permit the student leader 
to concentrate on his academic and leader- 
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ship obligations without additional com- 
petition of outside employment for his 
time. 

Payment for leadership responsibilities 
is declining in general use among the 
larger colleges and universities. This sur- 
vey, involving 125 returns in 1957 and a 
restudy survey covering the same areas 
involving 121 returns in 1960, shows a 
decline from 84 per cent paying some 
student leaders in 1957 to 77.7 per cent 
in 1960. The decline is general for the 
traditional leaders (editor of the campus 
paper, editor of the school annual, and 
president of the student body) but pay- 
ment for miscellaneous leadership has 
risen from 20.0 per cent in 1957 to 28.1 
per cent in 1960. This list of miscellaneous 
paid student officers includes such leaders 
as: 

I. Chairmen 
. All-Student Dance 
. Greek-Week 
. Homecoming 
. Interfraternity Council 
. Panhellenic Rush 
. Student Elections 
. Varsity Social Club 
. Village Fair 
II. Directors 
1. Intramural Athletics 
2. School Festival 
3. Varsity Revue 
III. Editors 
1. College Magazine 
2. Student Directory 
3. Student Handbook 

The most prevalently paid student 
leader continues to be the editor of the 
campus paper—74.4 per cent. The editor 
of the college annual is next at 70.2 per 
cent. The president of the student body 
is paid in only 35.7 per cent of the colleges 
now as compared to 36.8 per cent in 1957. 

Table I, page 11, gives more specific 
data regarding pay by groupings of col- 
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leges. Western colleges pay activity 
leadership more than eastern. The larger 
the school, the more prevalent the pay. 

Table II, page 12, reveals that the pay is 
considerable. The median “honorarium” 
for student leadership among the colleges 
giving such remuneration approaches fifty 
dollars per month of the academic year. 
Payments range up to two-hundred dol- 
lars per month. Individual payments in 
1960 are approximately 10 per cent higher 
than they were in 1957. 

Funds from which students receive 
remuneration come from many sources, 
The most generally used sources are: 

Commission on advertising 

Proceeds from activity 

Scholarships 

Senior ring sales 

Student activity fee 


Table Il 


Annual Pay for Certain Extra-Curricular 
Activity Leaders 


(121 schools, enrollments 1500 and above) 


Per Cent 

Activity Paid Range Median 
College Newspaper 

Editor 744 $ 75-$1800 $495 

Business Manager 46.3 $ 46-$ 960 $400 

Managing Editor 27.3 $ 75-$ 765 $300 

Assistant Editor 248 $ 50-$ 694 $240 

Sports Editor 140 $ 40-$ 675 $200 
College Annual 

Editor 70.2 $ 20-$1200 $495 

Business Manager 44.6 $ 20-$1000 $400 

Assistant Editor 19.8 $ 50-$ 694 $270 

Photographer 14.0 $100-$ 810 $200 

Managing Editor 13.2 $100-$ 675 $300 
Student Government 

President 35.7 $110-$1200 $400 

Secretary 23.1 $ 20-$ 900 $225 

Vice President 19.0 $ 70-$ 900 $225 

Treasurer 124 $ 20-$ 675 $165 
Other Activities 

Editor 

College Magazine 5.8 $ 90-$ 800 $270 

Varied 


Other Officers 140 $ 50-$ 960 $150 
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Subscriptions 

Tuition fees 

University budget 

Vending machines 

The quality and responsibility of activi- 
ty leadership among college students in 
the United States is a present problem of 
concern. College administrations are con- 
stantly called upon to review their policy. 
Several schools which formerly gave 
monetary remuneration have! abandoned 
the practice. 


Conclusions 


Student activities should be participated 
in and operated by students who have 
the interest and the time to do so on a 
voluntary basis. These functions are com- 
parable to the various community services 
of adult life such as church, service club, 
lodge, and innumerable other voluntary 
activities of the participating citizens in 
our everyday American society. 

The college campus is primarily a 
teaching instrument. American democra- 
cy was founded by voluntary civic activi- 
ties of public spirited individuals working 
in groups without considering possible 


monetary rewards. Paying students for 
forms of community leadership strikes at 
the heart of this public spirit, and all 
colleges should follow the philosophy that 
these services are performed out of a 
concern for the public welfare, thus com- 
bating the currently harassing conviction 
among many that “nobody does anything 
for nothing.” 


If the duties of any of our student off- 
cers are so heavy that they need to be 
paid for the time consumed. then there 
should be more officers to share the oner- 
ous duties. By so doing, perhaps we can 
educate more students to recognize the 
inherent values to be derived from non- 
paying activities in college life. 

This no-pay conclusion does not rule 
out the granting of scholarships to worthy 
students, and scholarships must consider 
financial need as a major determining 
factor. However, academic worthiness 


must be upheld in the awarding of all 
grants-in-aid. Therefore, campus leader- 
ship may be acceptable as a potent factor 
in determining recipients of scholarship 
grants. 
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The Gryphon Society: An Organization of Counselors 


Clarence B. Campbell* 


“Thither he plyes, undaunted to meet there what ever power or spirit of 


the nethermost Abyss might in that noise reside . . .” 


Very recently a new dynamic has ap- 
peared on the campus of Lehigh Univer- 
sity which is gradually but surely 
extending its influence into many areas 
of University life. This new dynamic is 
the Gryphon Society, an organization of 
counselors. 

There have been counselors and a 
counseling program for freshmen at Le- 
high for the past fourteen years. How- 
ever, not until the completion of residence 
halls facilities in the fall of 1955, did it 
become possible to separate the resident 
freshman from the upperclass man. With 
this separation the counseling program in 
the freshman houses was faced with new 
responsibilities, found itself with a larger 
potential for service, and took on a new 
meaning. At the same time, the indi- 
vidual counselor, for the most part an 
undergraduate, found himself in the 
midst of a sea of freshmen, and for the 
first time, quite adrift from his own peers 
who peopled the upperclass residence 
halls and the thirty fraternities somewhat 
removed from the freshman quadrangle. 
In this setting, some strong and able 
counselor leadership provided with well 
illumined inspiration conceived the Gry- 
phon Society. 

To understand the Gryphon Society a 
word about its immediate physical en- 
vironment would be in order. There are 
forty counselors scattered among four 
houses and 675 freshmen. Each counselor 
has a single room and is responsible for 
a section varying in size from 11 to 23 
men. Physically, he tends to be isolated 


*Clarence B. Campbell, Director of Residence Halls 
and Associate Dean of Students, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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—Paradise Lost 


from living groups of his own age and 
standing. Without some cohesive force to 
draw the counselors together each man 
acts as a unit and individually. The suc- 
cess of a counseling program in such an 
environment is dependent upon the re- 
cruitment of men who can thrive in this 
isolation and who are able, with appro- 
priate direction and supervision, to carry 
on successfully their separate section 
duties. 

At Lehigh, as at many other institu- 
tions, we do not have large graduate 
programs in the personnel areas from 
which to draw capable graduate students 
in sufficient numbers to sustain a counsel- 
ing program. On the other hand it has 
been our experience that the counselor 
who is an undergraduate counterbalances 
his lack of maturity age-wise with an 
acute perception of the problems of the 
freshman who is a class or two behind 
him. This closeness enables him to share 
and impart the ideas, ideals, and enthusi- 
asms which make up his personal stake 
in the life of the University. 

The Gryphon Society at Lehigh Uni- 
versity is, then, primarily an undergradu- 
ate organization. However, we believe 
that the idea offers much to commend 
itself to the serious consideration of the 
residence officer whose counseling pro- 
gram is comprised largely or wholly of 
graduate students. 

The Society began innocently enough 
with an application to the Committee on 
Student Activities for recognition as an- 
other campus “living group.” Its primary 
purpose, as initially stated, was to provide 
important social opportunities for ‘ts 
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members. Its spontaneous burst of quali- 
tative growth was a surprising and almost 
instantaneous development. 

The selection of the name was both a 
stroke of fortune and genius. The gry- 
phon (spelled also and pronounced 
griffin) is the mythological beast said to 
have guarded the gold of ancient Scythia. 
Defined as “a fabulous monster” and “a 
strict chaperon” it is described as possess- 
ing the body and legs of a lion, the wings 
and beak of an eagle, and pricked ears. 
The name was proposed and selected by 
the counselors, themselves, and is an indi- 
cation of the creative ideas that marked 
the early organization of the Society. 

A constitution was written and the 
usual officers were elected. A cleverly de- 
signed key with a golden gryphon raised 
on a black background was adopted. Of- 
ficial recognition was given to the organi- 
zation’s status as a ‘living group’ and the 
Society began to issue a weekly communi- 
cation bulletin entitled The Pricked Ear. 
These were some of the external trap- 
pings. 

In the formative stage the society was 
subjected to some criticism from other 
living groups who questioned its right to 
living group status since its members 
were administratively appointed and 
physically separated from each other. 
Within the counseling program there 
were old guard remnants who hac grown 
used to isolation and who had little use 
for an extension of their private social life. 
The attention of those most interested in 
the success of the fledgling enterprise was 
focused upon this internal conflict. Here 
was the critical point in Gryphon history. 
What was to be the justification for its 
existence? Was the society to be a mere 
vehicle of social expression? Should it 
comprehend all counselors or only those 
who wished to party together? When this 
self-examination had been completed the 


dynamic in the Gryphon Society which 
social aspects had been relegated to a 
secondary position and the Gryphon So- 
ciety was on its way. 

The following statement taken from 
the Counselors Handbook illustrates the 
change in emphasis: “In contradistinction 
to the individual counselor working with 
a small group or section, the Gryphon 
Society is the group organization and 
effort. Its primary purpose is to provide 
group impact on the counseling program. 
As such it is a professional society of the 
highest order. Since it is also the vehicle 
of contact between and among counselors, 
providing for personal and intellectual 
growth, and initiating a social program 
for the counselors, the Gryphon Society 
has been recognized as a ‘living group’ as 
residence halls sections and fraternities 
are defined. It is a ‘fraternity, however, 
only in the personal bonds and friend- 
ships which unite its members. From the 
above it should be clear that there is no 
distinction made between a ‘counselor’ 


and an active ‘Gryphon’. 


The group impact of the Gryphon So- 
ciety upon its individual members, the 
hundreds of freshmen within its sphere 
of influence and the campus at large is 
the precise measure of its merit. Here is 
a group of forty young men of high 
character, motivated towards the pursuit 
of excellence, working together with 
common goals. The effect of such an 
organization upon freshmen and college 
life in general can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. One of the administrative officers 
of the University has said, “There is a 


1Some wit within the society discovered a passage 
in Milton’s “Paradise Lost” (before or after the 
selection of the name is not now determined) and 
it is passed around with considerable delight. Only 
a residence officer intimately acquainted with 
conditions in a men’s residence hall can savor 
fully the shades of meaning attached to such 
phrases as “universal hubbub wilde,” “stunning 
sounds and voices all confus’d,” “born through the 
hollow dark,” “assaults his eare with loudest 
vehemence.” 
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astonishes me.” We have all been as- 
tonished. The whole is much greater than 
the sum of its parts. 

The Gryphon Society has rewritten the 
freshman disciplinary code, authored the 
Counselor Handbook, instituted and 
evaluated a training program, recom- 
mended and participated in recruiting 
selection procedures, and created a board 
of enquiry to judge the ethical per- 
formance of its own members. It has 
worked with other campus organizations 
in student self-management, won the 
“Ugly Man” contest (APO’s fund-raising 
drive for charitable purposes) and led all 
living groups in academic performance 
semester after semester (although it has 
disqualified itself for any of the formal 
awards for group scholarship). At the 
same time it has provided social activities 
for its own members and sponsored them 
for other groups. These social activities 
have been, without exception, high grade 
affairs. 

The Pricked Ear has developed into 
much more than a mere ‘bulletin board.’ 
It serves as a chronological record of 
Gryphon events, to be sure, and, more 
importantly, as a forum for the inter- 
change of ideas. Many of its articles 
aimed at the counseling program have 
been thought provoking and stimulating. 
It provides for the expression of worth- 
while ideas which ultimately will be 
incorporated in the training program and 
the Handbook. 

One of the clearest gains and most 
easily perceived by the administrative eye 
has been in the recruitment program for 


counselors. At one time it was difficult to 
find enough men with the necessary at- 
tributes who would accept counseling 
positions. Last year the Gryphon Society 
received approximately 100 applications 
from scholars who were athletes and 
musicians, and class and organization offi- 
cers, for 15 counselor positions which 
were to be open. As this is repeated over 
the next five years we can look forward 
with confidence to a minimum number 
of casualties from poor performance and 
a uniformly high standard of excellence 
in our counseling program. 

How do the new members react to 
counseling and the Gryphon program? 
These remarks are standard: “Oh, well, 
it’s fabulous.” “Nothing like it.” “Far 
beyond my expectations.” “I consider it 
one of the best breaks of my life. I am so 
glad the opportunity presented itself.” 

The Gryphons are modestly proud of 
their achievements and would like to see 
Gryphon Societies on many other cam- 
puses. We who are honorary members 
share their hopes for a national organiza- 
tion, in due course. We know that any 
college having an organization of coun- 
selors comparable to our Gryphon Society 
will be fortunate indeed. 

Sufficient justification for the Gry- 
phons’ existence will be found in the 
Society’s Constitution. “The purpose of 
this Organization shall be to provide a 
fraternal, intellectual, and organizational 
framework whereby the freshman coun- 
selors . . . . may more completely fulfill 
the obligations and potentialities inherent 
in the counseling program.” 
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Relationship Between College Achievement and Two 


Personality Scales 
Edwin L. Lyle and Marilyn Switzer Allen* 


The construction of a short question- 
naire for the measurement of neuroticism 
and extroversion has been described 
(Eysenck, 1958). Eysenck developed a 
12-item questionnaire containing six items 
on extroversion and six items on neuroti- 
cism which was administered to 1,600 
adult subjects selected on a quota-sampl- 
ing basis, equally divided as to sex, social 
class and age. A “yes” response to an item 
was scored +1 while a “no” response 
was scored —1 on both Neuroticism and 
Extroversion. A factor analysis of the data 
disclosed two orthogonal factors clearly 
identical with the two dimensions repre- 
sented in the questionnaire. The two 
dimensions were found to be uncorre- 
lated. The practical usefulness of such 
short instruments in industrial and ap- 
plied work was discussed in that article. 

The value of such short instruments in 
college guidance programs is obvious. 
The degree to which they are related, 
and thus predictive, of college achieve- 
ment would indicate the extent of their 
value to college counselors. In a study de- 
signed to delineate factors most closely 
related to college achievement at Green- 
ville College (Switzer, 1958), the 12-item 
questionnaire was placed at the end of a 
44-item questionnaire administered by 
college counselors in small group sessions. 
The cover sheet to the longer question- 
naire contained the following informa- 
tion: 

We of the faculty are desirous that each 

student gain the maximum from his 

studies at Greenville College. You are 
asked to respond to a number of questions 


on the following pages which we feel are 
related to your success in college. Some of 


*Edwin L. le and Marilyn Switzer Allen are on 
a faculty at Greenville College, Greenville, Illi- 
nois. 


the questions relate to your home back- 
ground, while others are concerned with 
your feelings and attitudes about college 
work and life. Please answer the questions 
candidly and rest assured that your re- 
sponse will be kept strictly confidential. 
Cumulative grade point averages of 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors were 
used as the criteria for achievement. 
Questionnaires were completed by 321 
students (164 males and 157 females). 
The students were divided into three 
groups on the basis of achievement. The 
three groups consisted of those above, 
between and below +.5 standard devia- 
tions in a distribution of cumulative grade 
point averages. Scores on Neuroticism 
and Extroversion were dichotomized 
using the mean as the dividing point. 
The null hypothesis that there wee 
no significant differences in academic 
achievement between high and low 
scorers on Neuroticism was rejected at 
the .05 level when a chi square value of 
7.25 (df=2) was obtained. However, a 
low contingency coefficient of .16 sug- 
gested the inadvisability of using the 
Neuroticism scale in the prediction of 
achievement. The Extroversion scale even 
proved to be a poorer predictor of achieve- 
ment than the Neuroticism scale. In the 
case of Extroversion, the null hypothesis 
was accepted (.25>p>.10) when a chi- 
square value of 4.18 (df==2) was ob- 
tained. The contingency coefficient be- 
tween Extroversion and achivement was 
only .11. Although neither of the scales 
would seem to have any practical use- 
fulness in prediction of achievement, the 
direction of the relationships suggests that 
the students with highest grade point 
averages tend to express the least of both 
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Neuroticism and Extroversion as measur- 


ed with the questionnaire. 

A sociometric procedure was used in 
the study to determine the degree to 
which social acceptability in dormitories 
was related to college achievement. Both 
men (N=144) and women (N=139) 
students were asked to choose those stu- 
dents in their wings of the dormitories 
with whom they would most prefer to 
work on committees discussing improve- 
ments in dormitory life. Dormitory wing 
groups ranged in size from 6 to 23. 
Sophomores, juniors, and seniors on 
whom cumulative grade point average 
data were available were divided into 
quarters depending on frequency of 
choice in their wings of the dormitories. 
Chi-square was used to determine if stu- 
dents of differing degrees of social ac- 
ceptability, as measured by the socio- 
metric test, were significantly different, 
in academic achievement. The sample for 
this part of the study included 90 men 
and 83 women, a total of 173 students. A 
chi-square value of 9.98 (.02>p>.01) in- 
dicated that students most socially accept- 
able tended to be among those with the 
highest grade point averages. The oppo- 
site was true for those who were least 
socially acceptable. 

With the same sociometric data it was 
possible to determine the degree of rela- 
tionship between social acceptability and 
the two dimeusions delineated by 
Eysenck. A chi-square value of 3.183 
(.50>p>.25) led to the acceptance of the 
null hypothesis that there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the two criterion 
groups on measured Neuroticism when 
compared on the basis of social accepta- 
bility. A similar test comparing the groups 
on Extroversion revealed even a lesser de- 
gree of relationship. 

The above findings suggest that the 12- 
item questionnaire on Neuroticism and 
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Extroversion reported by Eysenck has 
practically no value in the prediction of 
academic achievement. Neither do the 
two dimensions reveal significant differ- 
ences between students in terms of social 
acceptability. It would seem that the prac- 
tical usefulness of this instrument will 
need to be found in areas other than 
prediction of academic achievement or 
social acceptability. 

The analysis of relationships between 
two dimensions of personality delineated 
by Eysenck, viz. Neuroticism and Extro- 
version, and achievement of students at 
Greenville College revealed low negative 
contingency coefficients. The chi-square 
test revealed no significant differences be- 
tween high and low achievers on the 
Extroversion scale. The Neuroticism scale 
did tend to differentiate more between 
high and low achievers than did the 
Extroversion scale; however, the low con- 
tingency coefficient leaves little room for 
optimism concerning the value of the 
scale for prediction of achievement. The 
degree of relationship between social ac- 
ceptability, based on choices of students 
in dormitories for work on committees 
to discuss improvements in dormitory 
life, and the two dimensions was deter- 
mined. A low negative and statistically 
nonsignificant contingency coefficient was 
found between Neuroticism and_ social 
acceptability. Social acceptability and Ex- 
troversion were even less correlated. The 
usefulness of these two dimensions for 
counseling purpose in predicting aca- 
demic achievement or social acceptability 
is highly questionable. 

References 
EysENCK, H. J., A Short Questionnaire for 
the Measurement of Two Dimensions of 

Personality, Journal of Appl. Psychol., 1958, 

42, 14-17. 
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Academic Performance of Fraternity Pledges 
Burns B. Crookston* 


If a college freshman joins a fraternity 
will his scholastic performance be posi- 
tively or adversely affected? Over the 
years many academicians, noting that fra- 
ternity membership requires an expendi- 
ture of time, have assumed that such an 
afliation has an adverse effect upon 
scholarship. Following this assumption a 
large number of colleges and universities 
established minimum scholastic require- 
ments for pledging and initiation. Critics, 
who have viewed fraternities as anti- 
intellectual, also feel that the chapter 
house atmosphere is far from conducive 
to study. 

On the other hand fraternity leaders, 
particularly in the past decade, have been 
insisting that the fraternity should create 
an atmosphere which shall stimulate sub- 
stantial intellectual progress and superior 
achievement. National organizations and 
local alumni have established awards and 
other incentive programs, including sanc- 
tions against chapters with low scholar- 
ship*. 

Unfortunately the published literature 
on fraternity scholastic achievement ap- 
pears to be confined to the decade 1927- 
1937. These studies tend to agree that no 
significant difference in scholastic achieve- 
ment occurred between fraternity mem- 
bers and other students?***, or between 
pledges and other freshmen’. However, 
Lehman’ described in 1936 a number of 
hazards encountered when attempting to 
equate fraternity and nonfraternity stu- 


*Burns B. Crookston is Assistant Dean of Students 
at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He acknowledges Virginia P. Frobes for editorial 
suggestions, and Kenneth H. Wodtke and Ian E. 
Reid for assistance in preparing the data. 


dents, such as reliability of tests, scholastic 
achievement, employment, and inclusion 
of pledges in the control group who re- 
signed or were dropped by the fraternity. 
These hazards in varying degrees were 
not controlled in the above studies. 

The present study began in 1956 when 
the Faculty Council of the University of 
Utah granted fraternities permission to 
conduct a three-year experimental pre- 
school rush for entering freshmen. A 
major faculty concern was whether fra- 
ternity pledgeship during the first quarter 
of enrollment would effect the academic 
performance of the pledges. 

Beginning in 1956 and continuing in 
1957 grade point averages (GPAs) of all 
pre-school fraternity pledges were kept 
during their first quarter of enrollment 
at the University of Utah. Their mean 
GPA was compared with those of a non- 
fraternity group similar in number and 
college of enrollment. Predicted grade 
point average (PGPA) was also com- 
pared. The PGPA, based upon high 
school grades and entrance tests, was de- 
veloped by Jex and others®. It can predict 
the performance of entering freshmen 
within a standard error of .57 grade 
points, and has higher predictive validity 
when applied to large groups. 

Comparison of the fraternity and non- 
fraternity data suggested the null hy- 
pothesis: that the first quarter academic 
performance of the {fraternity freshman 
pledge does not differ significantly from 
that of the nonfraternity freshman. To 
test this hypothesis the present study was 
designed to provide for individually 
matched samples. 
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The 1927-37 studies cited above and the 
present study were concerned with mem- 
ber or pledge samples of all fraternities 
on the campus. The present study did not 
include an investigation of differences 
among the several fraternity pledge 
groups. 

Method 

During the fall quarter of 1958 an 
experimental group of all freshman pre- 
school pledges (N-112) and a control 
group of entering freshmen nonpledges 
were individually matched by college of 
enrollment and by PGPA. The compari- 
son groups were matched by college be- 
cause of differences in academic selection 
among colleges. The mean PGPA ranged 
from 2.8* for Engineering and Mines to 
2.1 for Business colleges. The pre-school 
pledge class was comprised of the follow- 
ing: 28 per cent from Engineering and 
Mines, 20 per cent from Business, 45 per 
cent from Letters and Science, and the 
remaining small percentages from Fine 
Arts, Pharmacy and Education. 

Data were collected on the two groups 
to (a) compare mean PGPA with the 
mean fall quarter GPA, (b) compare 
mean credit hours taken, and (c) test for 
the significance of any differences be- 
tween groups as to (a) and (b). The 
acceptable level of significance was set at 
05. 

The use of an academic achievement 
index as reliable and valid as the Univer- 
sity of Utah PGPA®, matching by college 
of enrollment and avoidance of dropped 
pledges in the control group has con- 
trolled for problems of research design 
described by Lehman’, except for time 
spent in gainful employment. In relation 
to this variable an unpublished study of 
the total University of Utah male under- 
graduate student body conducted by the 
author in 1956 indicated that 54 per cent 
of all male students worked an average 
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of 22 hours per week, and 52 per cent of 
the fraternity group worked an average 
of 21.3 hours per week. The working 
characteristics of the two groups were so 
similar it was unnecessary to consider 
this factor in the present study. 
Results 

The accompanying table indicates the 
results of the experiment. The mean fra- 
ternity GPA was .23 grade points below 
the mean prediction, and the mean con- 
trol group GPA was .32 grade points 
below the mean prediction. In order to 
test for a significant difference in the 
PGPAs and GPAs a critical ratio for the 
matched samples was calculated as sug- 
gested by McNemar®. Reference to a table 
of the normal curve indicates that the 
difference obtained was not significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. The compari- 
son groups were identical in the number 
who performed below 2.0 and in mean 
credits taken per person. Therefore the 
null hypothesis was accepted on the basis 
of these data. 


Table 1 


Comparison by PGPA, GPA, Percentage below 
2.0 Performance, and Mean Credits Taken 


Fraternity Control 
Pledges Group 
N=112 N=112 
Mean PGPA 2.46 2.49 
Mean GPA 2.23 2.17 
Difference 23 32 
Percentage who 
Performed below 2.0 35.5 35.5 
Mean Credits 
Taken per person 14.0 14.0 
Discussion 


Although earlier studies could be legiti- 
mately discounted because of inadequate 
control of variables’, the present study 


with better controls, confirms the find- | 


ag point values: A-4.0, B-3.0, C-2.0, D-1., 
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ing that the first quarter academic per- 
formance of freshmen fraternity pledges 
is not significantly different from that of 
the freshmen who do not pledge a fra- 
ternity. There are other evidences that 
fraternity members, at the University of 
Utah at least, perform scholastically in 
very much the way they were) predicted 
to perform before becoming members. In 
1955 the author compared PGPAs and 
cumulative GPAs of 402 fraternity mem- 
bers. The mean PGPA of the group was 
2.31; their mean GPA at the University 
was 2.42. 

In the writer’s experience, the persistent 
belief that fraternity membership does 
affect scholarship reflects two opposing 
attitudes about fraternity members. One 
attitude is that fraternity members are 
selected from the “cream” of students, 
are brighter and more highly motivated 
and, with the fraternity dedication to 
scholarship, are high achievers. This 
group feels that pledging and active 
membership results in (a) an improve- 
ment in the individual student’s grades 
and (b) an overall higher average 
achievement in grades for fraternity 
members than for nonfraternity mem- 
bers. This stereotype may be traced to 
the fact that many fraternities founded 
in the nineteenth century were primarily 
literary in character. 

On the other hand, there is the stereo- 
type persisting since the 1920’s that fra- 
ternity men are generally wealthy, ra- 
coon-clad playboys, who lack serious 
academic motivation, indulge in adoles- 
cent performance against social norms, 
and are too busy with fraternity social 
responsibilities to be scholars. This group 
believes that membership in a fraternity 
results in (a) a lowering of the individual 
student’s grades, and (b) an overall aca- 
demic achievement of the fraternity 
group which is lower than it should be 


and is, at least, no better than that of 
students who do not join fraternities. 

However, in recent years those who 
work with fraternities have become 
aware that the fraternity student is quite 
like the typical university student. The 
survey on students gainfully employed, 
described earlier, is an indication of the 
similarity. Examination of GPA’s on the 
University of Utah campus from 1946 to 
1959 shows that the fraternity average 
rarely varies more than one tenth of a 
grade point from that of the male under- 
graduate student body. If one looks at 
fraternity members as a whole on the con- 
temporary campus, it is the writer's 
opinion that there will be few socio- 
economic or intellectual differences be- 
tween them and the student body from 
which they are selected. 

The interest in studying academic 
achievement of fraternity members also 
reflects another current stereotype that 
high scholarship is a major criterion in 
selection and a principal objective of all 
active fraternity programs. Observations 
on a number of campuses indicate that 
a college freshman is motivated to join a 
fraternity to satisfy social needs such as 
belonging to a group, acceptance of 
others, status, and conformity. From the 
viewpoint of fraternity members, scholar- 
ship is not a major concern in member 
selection. In an unpublished study (1951) 
of 70 chapters of a major college frater- 
nity the author found that as a criterion 
for member selection scholarship ranked 
sixth behind character, personality, leader- 
ship, participation in activities, and so- 
ciability. 

The objectives of all national social 
fraternities include high scholarship and 
the actualization of the individual’s in- 
tellectual abilities. Although ideally all 
groups share in these objectives, individu- 
al chapters of groups vary greatly both as 
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to the programs provided within their 
chapters to achieve them and as to the 
extent to which they identify with goals 
of intellectual growth. 

An examination of differences among 
individual fraternities appears to be a 
far more fruitful area for investigation. 
The records of academic performance of 
a fraternity system on a campus over a 
period of years reveal some fraternities 
perform consistently higher, and others 
consistently lower academically than 
others. In interviewing members of three 
high and three low performing fraterni- 
ties at the University of Kansas, Butler 
found significant differences in program- 
ing and attitudes in high and low achiev- 
ing fraternities. Observations on the local 
and national scene during the past thir- 
teen years seem to support Butler’s data. 
A study of prediction and performance of 
high and low achieving fraternities and 
contributing factors is recommended. 

Differences between individual frater- 
nities and chapters have been lost in the 
total approach to the problem of aca- 
demic achievement of fraternity members 
used in the past and in this study. Sig- 
nificant data may be found by use of 
research designs which preserve the 
identity of individual groups and, in 
instances of significant differences, lead 
to hypotheses related to the characteristics 
of a group and its academic performance. 
It is the author’s opinion that future re- 
search of this kind will indicate real dif- 
ferences not only among fraternities, but 
also between certain fraternities and the 
nonfraternity students. 

Summary 

An investigation was made at the Uni- 
versity of Utah to determine whether 
first quarter academic performance of the 
fraternity freshman pledge differed sig- 
nificantly from that of the nonfraternity 
freshman. An experimental group of all 
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preschool pledges was matched with a 
control group of entering freshmen by 
college of enrollment and by predicted 
grade point average for fall quarter 1958. 
It was found (a) that there was no sig- 
nificant difference in performance of the 
comparison groups in relation to predic- 
tion, (b) that there was no difference in 
the mean credit hours taken by the com- 
parison groups. It is recommended that 
future research in this area be directed 
toward investigating possible differences 
among individual fraternities in influenc- 
ing academic achievement. 
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Summary, Executive Council Minutes* 
American College Personnel Association 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Meeting of Saturday, April 10 


Officers present: Robert Callis, Kathryn 
Hopwood, William Craig, Catherine 
Northrup, Melvene Hardee, Theda Hage- 
nah, Dorothy Clendenen, Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Dennis Trueblood, Charles Lewis. 
President Callis called the meeting to 
order. Minutes of the 1959 Council meet- 
ings appearing in the June, 1959, issue of 
the Personnel-O-Gram were accepted. 
Dorothy Brooks, Treasurer, was unable to 
be present; her duties were shared by 
Theda Hagenah, Treasurer-elect and 
Melvene Hardee, Secretary. The treasur- 
er’s report appears in this issue. 


Finance: President Callis distributed 
for review the following which served to 
structure the discussion of the Council 
members in their meetings: (1) analysis 
of budget accounts, April 2, 1960, includ- 
ing a report of income and expense, June 
11, 1959-April 2, 1960, and (2) budget, 
May 1, 1960-April 30, 1961, as submitted 
by President-elect Hopwood. 


Journal: Attention was centered early 
in the meeting on business relating to the 
Journal of College Personnel, with action 
taken as follows: (1) It was recom- 
mended and approved that the subscrip- 


*This summa of the minutes was prepared for 
the June, 1 issue of the “Journal of College 
Personnel,” by Melvene D. Hardee, Secretary. 


tion rate of the Journal for libraries be 
set at $4.00 per year. (2) It was moved 
and passed that Journal monies be set up 
as a revolving fund by the Treasurer. 
(3) It was moved and passed that the 
Publications Committee be dissolved at 
the conclusion of their current year’s 
work. (4) It was recommended and 
approved that Margaret Ruth Smith be 
appointed to the Editorial Board of the 
Journal for a two-year period. (5) It 
was moved and passed that with the 
appointment of the next Editor of the 
Journal, the length of editorial term be 
three years, with the possibility that the 
Editor succeed himself once beyond the 
original appointment for a total of six 
years. (6) It was moved and passed that 
whenever possible the editor be appointed 
a year in advance by the Executive Coun- 
cil, this individual to be named as Editor- 
Designate for that year. (7) It was moved 
and passed that the present Journal editor 
be offered an appointment for a three- 
year term to follow his present term, and 
that this be considered the initial three- 
year term, effective May 1, 1961-1964. 
(8) It was moved and passed that Charles 
Lewis, Editor, and President-elect Hop- 
wood be empowered to sign a one-year 
contract with the printer with budget 
terms as specified. 
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President Callis named various “task 
forces” which would operate on Sunday 
as follows: (1) APGA Council: W. 
Craig, K. Hopwood, R. Callis; (2) Mono- 
graph Commission: F. Proff, M. R. Smith, 
D. Trueblood and (3) ACPA Liaison 
with state, regional, and national organi- 
zations: D. Clendenen, C. Northrup, T. 
Hagenah and R. McCleery. 


Meeting of Sunday Evening, April 10 

Officers present: Robert Callis, Kathryn 
Hopwood, William Craig, Catherine 
Northrup, Melvene Hardee, Theda Hage- 
nah, Dorothy Clendenen, Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Leslie Martin, and Committee 
Chairman as indicated. 

President Callis opened the meeting 
with a request for committee reports, 
these being presented as follows: 


Monograph: Chairman Fred Proff re- 
ported new policies drafted by this Com- 
mittee: (1) There will be one author 
named for each monograph, this author 
being free to use his board of consultants 
as he chooses. (2) An author will not be 
paid, but ACPA will provide some finan- 
cial assistance for covering certain costs 
of preparation of the article, this to figure 
about 10°% of the total cost of production. 
(3) The consultants would not be paid, 
but if a physical meeting of the consulting 
group were to be called, the percentage 
figure of 10% of the production costs 
would cover same. The aim would be to 
publish one or two titles a year, with the 
following appearing as possibilities at 
this time: 

1. Legal Framework for the Student 
Personnel Worker (R. Callis repre- 
senting the Commission) 

2. Philosophy Underlying Student Per- 
sonnel Work (G. Wrenn represent- 
ing the Commission) 

3. Testing in Perspective (H. Pepinsky 
representing the Commission) 


In the work of the Commission, F. Proff 
would assume the role of coordinator of 
financial activities. President Callis noted 
that APGA has agreed to provide the 
necessary funding up to $7500 at any one 
time, production costs to be paid back 
out of sales. He noted, in addition, that 
the Monograph Commission of ACPA 
would not yield its editorial authority 
even though operating under this fund- 
ing arrangement. Report accepted. 


Inter-relations with Local, State, and 
Regional ACPA Groups: D. Clendenen 
and her “task force” associates recom- 
mended (1) that ACPA not set up any 
branch organizations or affiliated groups 
at the local, state, or regional levels, 
(2) that ACPA ask for clarification of 
the APGA branch structure, since Article 
X of the Constitution does not specify 
whether regional groups may become 
branches, or whether overlapping areas— 
such as city, state, region—may all be- 
come branches, (3) that more specific 
information regarding branch structure 
be disseminated to the membership chair- 
men of the constituent divisions and 
Executive Committee of APGA, and 
(4) that presently active “local” groups 
be encouraged both by national office and 
by individual members to become APGA 
branches. Report accepted. 


President Callis commented that under 
present ruling a state group could apply 
for APGA branch membership and a 
state could have several APGA branches. 
He commented further that the APGA 
Council was ready to create a committee 
of past presidents to re-examine all 
branches and divisions, their structure 
and function. It was moved and passed 
that the President-elect be appointed to 
work with the Past Presidents (APGA) 
group on the matter of ACPA structure 
and functions. 
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Hospitality Committee: Christine Con- 
away reported for Chairman Dorothy 
Lip on ACPA plans for hospitality for 
the convention. Host-hostess badges were 
distributed, and head table seating for the 
Monday noon luncheon discussed. Ann 
Borreson reported on plans for the ACPA 
Room which was to be staffed by two per- 
sons at one-and-a-half hour intervals. 300 
cards were to be distributed for volunteer 
committee sign-up, these to go to W. 
Craig for his use in 196162 Committee 
staffing. It was moved and passed that 
if the ACPA Room is continued in sub- 
sequent Conventions, that it become a 
part of the Hospitality Committee’s re- 
sponsibility. Report accepted. 

Membership Committee: Chairman 
Robert McCleery announced that Emer- 
son Coyle of Brooklyn College would 
take over the duties of Membership 
Chairman shortly. He commented on the 
work of the 60 members of his committee, 
one in each state and additional repre- 
sentatives in Canada, District of Colum- 
bia, Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, Puerto 
Rico, France, and Japan. Half the mem- 
bers were selected for a one-year term and 
the remaining members were asked to 
serve for two years. Through February 
1960, 422 applications were forwarded to 
the chairman, with 373 having been ac- 
cepted as new members and 49 having 
been rejected and referred to other di- 
visions. A growth in membership for the 
current year is evidenced in the figures 
as shown: September—1942 and March— 
2223. A Membership Newsletter was in- 
stigated by the Chairman, with four issues 
being directed to his committee. Each 
area chairman was urged to form a mem- 
bership committee within his area in 
order to insure personal contact with 
prospective members. Letters of welcome 
were written to each area committee 
member whose name was reported to the 


national chairman. When lists of persons 
whose memberships were expiring be- 
came available each month, the national 
chairman wrote a letter urging them to 
reconsider their decision. A copy of this 
letter was sent to area chairmen. All area 
chairmen were asked to continue for the 
1960-61 year. The national chairman 
recommends even more regular contact 
be made with area chairmen. He suggests 
a special effort be made to interest student 
personnel workers in junior colleges, an 
area largely overlooked in the past. By 
way of recommendations for action, the 
national chairman suggests that (1) the 
activities begun this year be continued, 
particularly to insure continuity of effort, 
(2) the present Membership Committee 
be retained and strengthened wherever 
possible, (3) the grass-roots approach to 
membership be retained and improved 
upon, and (4) the ACPA brochure be 
revised and brought up-to-date. In com- 
menting on this report, President Callis 
directed attention to the need to push for 
gracuate student members, they number 
about 6°% of the total membership. In 
submitting the report to the Council, R. 
McCleery commented on the very fine 
results which ACPA gets from the work 
of the membership committeemen in- 
cluding the financial assistance of their 
institutions in membership drives. Report 
accepted. 

Publications Committee: Chairman 
Robert Ross cited the work of Edwin 
Olson who has spent time in exploring 
possibilities for a publication devoted to 
describing student personnel training pro- 
grams, this idea having been suggested 
in the 1959 Cleveland meeting. The Com- 
mittee recommended that ACPA under- 
take such a publication, that ACPA 
recognize first-time publishers of journal 
articles, that the role and relationship of 
the Publications Committee and the 
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Monograph Commission be clarified, and 
that the Editor and staff of the new 
Journal be commended. Report accepted. 

Program Committee: Chairman Gor- 
don Collister called attention to the 
scheduled programs of the Convention, 
as evidence of the work of his committee. 
The essential plan included the use of a 
large committee distributed by geogra- 
phic area and professional position. These 
persons made suggested for and arranged 
programs after appraisal by a sub-com- 
mittee known as the “steering commit- 
tee.” This latter group held a physical 
meeting in Spring 1959. The 1960 pro- 
gram includes forty-one units of program 
time, with emphasis upon participants 
who present important ideas in a stimu- 
lating fashion, chairmen who _ invite 
audience participation, and an expanded 
time for certain program topics. A block 
of time from noon on Monday through 
the business meeting has been planned 
for the luncheon, the presidential address, 
and the business meeting, all to be held 
in the same place. The Reading Work 
shop is being sponsored by ACPA and 
continued as a program for an entire day. 
Three 3-hour sessions were planned in the 
areas of training personnel workers, re- 
cent research, and testing. The testing 
topic, although planned for 1960, will be 
presented to next year’s committee. The 
meetings of Thursday morning were de- 
signed to be of special interest to members 
of the Pennsylvania School Counselors 
Association, holding annual meeting on 
that day. One specific recommendation 
made to next year’s committee would be 
to consider issuing a formal “call for 
papers” in addition to maintaining the 
current general structure. Report accepted. 

With reference to ACPA’s programs, 
C. Lewis reported some confusion in 
issuing instructions to recorders with 
APGA and ACPA both sending direc- 
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tives. Confusion in the ACPA program- 
ming for the Convention was alleviated 
by distribution of materials to recorders 
at the business meeting on Monday. 
Meeting adjourned. 
Meeting of Tuesday Afternoon, April 12 

Officers present: Robert Callis, Kathryn 
Hopwood, William Craig, Catherine 
Northrup, Melvene Hardee, Theda Hage- 
nah, Dorothy Clendenen, Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Leslie Martin, Charles Lewis, 
Lawrence Riggs, Glenn Nygreen. 

Inter-Association Coordinating Com- 
mittee: President Callis opened the meet- 
ing on the subject of the Inter-Association 
Coordinating Committee. Marcia Ed- 
wards was invited to report on the work 
of this committee, citing these matters 
under consideration: (1) formulation of 
criteria for evaluating student personnel 
services as these tie in with the work of 
regional accreditating agencies; (2) rela- 
tionships of the work of the committee 
with research agencies in higher educa- 
tion; (3) appointment of a successor to 
W. Blaesser, this to be someone in the 
Berkeley area; and (4) investigation of 
possibilities for a regional seminar [6 in- 
vestigate the programs of training for 
student personnel workers. On this last 
point, question arose concerning the pos- 
sibility for ACPA’s contributing $300 to 
bring persons to a meeting to investigate 
such a seminar. Question arose concern- 
ing the number of representatives serving 
on this committee from ACPA. It was 
moved and passed that four persons be 
named to the Inter-Association Coordi- 
nating Committee, these to consist of two 
immediate past presidents, one Executive 
Council member, one immediate past 
Executive Council member, each to serve 
a two-year term. The motion was imple- 
mented by appointments as follows: 

C. Northrup, as Chairman, to serve a 
term expiring May, 1961 
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L. Martin to serve a term expiring May, 
1961 


R. Callis to serve a term expiring May, 
1962 


L. Riggs to serve a term expiring May, 
1962 

W. Craig was asked to confer with 
Paul Heist, currently on the McConnell 
staff, to determine his availability for 
serving in the place vacated by W. Blaes- 
ser. 


Accreditation: Lawrence Riggs pre- 
sented background information concern- 
ing the need to influence the accreditation 
surveys being conducted in the several 
regions. President Callis commented that 
there were at least two aspects: (1) de- 
velopment of a list of names of persons 
competent to serve on accrediting teams 
in the regions—these being persons com- 
petent in the field of student personnel 
work, and (2) development of criteria to 
be used in evaluation and accreditation. 
It was thought that the Inter-Association 
Coordinating Council would wield con- 
siderable power in effecting both aims. 
Regarding the contribution of $300 by 
ACPA to the IACC for exploring a semi- 
nar to be held on programs of training 
for student personnel workers, it was 
felt that more details about the project 
were needed. M. Hardee cited three re- 
gional summer seminars sponsored by the 
Southern College Personnel Association, 
Southern Regional Education Board, and 
the Hazen Foundation, the emphasis 
having been placed upon training for 
student personnel workers in colleges and 
universities of the South. (See Reports of 
the Southern College Personnel Associa- 
tion Work Conference, 1952 and 1953, 
and College Personnel Work in the South, 
1954.) It was her suggestion that the 
IACC review this literature and discuss 
with participants in these seminars some 


of the benefits currently felt: It was the 
consensus of thought that the cooperation 
of ACPA on this venture was important. 
It was moved and passed that ACPA 
support the project by subsidizing a mem- 
ber or two in their attendance at a meet- 
ing to be called preferably before the 
Denver Convention to investigate the 
seminar fee. 


Manual Editor: Leslie Martin reported 
as editor of the Manual, distributed the 
1960 Manual, and commented that this 
publication had been directed to include 
the By-Laws of the Association. It was the 
intention that the present issue be used 
for two years. Three hundred copies of 
the Manual will be distributed to officers, 
Executive Council members, chairmen 
and members of the committees, the 
Journal staff members, and other mem- 
bers of the Association having staff assign- 
ments. By way of recommendation, the 
editor suggests that the Manual be ex- 
panded to include a brief history of 
ACPA, basic information about APGA 
and its divisions, the Constitution of 
APGA and the By-Laws of ACPA, basic 
operational guide-lines for officers and 
committees in the performance of their 
duties. Should such expansion be ap- 
proved, it is suggested that the editor be 
assisted by a committee. 


Miscellaneous: It was suggested that 
both the President and President-elect be 
excused from attending meetings of the 
Delegate Assembly during convention 
time, and that other obligations of these 
officers be reviewed in an effort to de- 
crease their load. It was moved and 
passed that it be considered the policy of 
ACPA that the address given by the 
President of ACPA before the annual 
meeting be submitted to the Journal of 
College Personnel for possible publica- 
tion. Meeting adjourned. 
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Meeting of Thursday, April 14 


Officers present: Kathryn Hopwood, 
Robert Callis, William Craig, Theda 
Hagenah, Melvene Hardee, Dennis True- 
blood, Charles Lewis, Lawrence Riggs, 
William Wright, Thomas Magoon, C. 
Gilbert Wrenn, Christine Conaway, Ann 
Borreson, Bernard Black, and Glenn Ny- 
green. President Hopwood called the 
meeting to order and requested a reading 
of a condensed set of minutes covering 
the Executive Council meetings of the 
week. 


Finances and Budget: Attention was 
centered on matters relating to the 
budget, as follows: (1) It was moved and 
passed that $150 in excess of the original 
Journal budget be allocated for this year. 
(2) It was moved and passed that the 
President and Treasurer of ACPA be 
permitted to approve budget additions up 
to 10°% of the allotted amount without 
additional consent. (3) It was moved and 
passed that $1500 be taken out of cash 
on hand for the Monograph series. (4) It 
was moved and passed that budget re- 
quests for the Journal of College Person- 
nel be approved in the amount of $3400. 
(5) It was moved and passed that the 
sum of $650 be set aside for ACPA mem- 
bership activities. (6) It was moved and 
passed that the $300 presidential budget 
be approved. (7) It was moved and 
passed that other budgetary items be 
approved as proposed. (8) It was moved 
and passed that the President or Treasurer 
confer with the Convention Coordinator 
on paying the bills for ACPA hospitality 
events. A final copy of the approved 1960- 
61 budget appears in this issue. 


Journal: Motions concerning the on- 
going work of the Editor and his Board: 
(1) It was moved and passed that there 
be no advertising of publications in the 
Journal of Student Personnel except those 
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ANNUAL BUDGET 
American College Personnel Association 
May 1, 1960 — April 30, 1961 
(As approved by Council on April 14, 1960) 


Amount Person Authorized 

Item Appropriated to Expend Funds 
ACE Dues $ 200.00 Treasurer 
President 300.00 President 
Secretary 80.00 Secretary 
Treasurer 50.00 Treasurer 
Journal 3400.00 Editor 
Program 900.00 Chairman 
Membership 650.00 Chairman 
Nominations 125.00 Chairman 
Executive Council 

Meeting, 

Pre-convention 300.00 President 
Brochure Series 1500.00 Chairman 
Contingency 300.00 Budget Committee 

Total $7805.00 


The Treasurer will instruct the various persons 
authorized to commit or expend funds as to 
proper procedures in doing so. General guide- 
lines for this are as follows: the person will 
submit bills for expenditures to Treasurer 
certifying to the Treasurer that he authorizes 
their payment. The Treasurer will pay said 
bills and charge them against the proper 
account. 


for professional journals on a reciprocal 
basis. (2) It was moved and passed that 
the editorial board of the Journal drop all 
identification with the Personnel-O-Gram 
changing the title of the section now 
using P-O-G to Association News. 


Miscellaneous: Other motions at this 
meeting were: (1) The Council approved 
Joseph Norton’s continuing in_ liaison 
relationship with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; the 
recommendation that the President's 
Committee on Rehabilitation, with which 
ACPA has had liaison through Armour 
Blackburn, be assumed by the Division 
of Rehabilitation Counseling; that repre- 
sentation in the non-functioning commit- 
tee of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews be terminated; and that 
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Gordon Klopf continue as representative 
in the National Student Association. 

(2) It was moved and passed that 
President Hopwood this year study and 
make recommendation to the Council on 
the length of term of all committee mem- 
bers. 

(3) It was moved and passed that 
Thomas Magoon and John Darley be 
appointed by President Hopwood to the 
Monograph Commission. 

Other business discussed and given tacit 
approval without formal motions: (1) 
Membership in American Council on 
Education be continued for another year; 
(2) Lawrence Riggs will request that 
James Penney serve on the Inter-Associa- 
tion Coordinating Committee in view of 
his particular interests in evaluation- 
accreditation; (3) Theda MHagenah, 
Treasurer, will discuss billing procedures 
with Thomas Lascaleet in the head- 
quarters office; (4) T. Hagenah will 
arrange for an audit of the treasurer’s 
books; (5) Proceedings issue of the 
Journal will contain a full treasurer’s 
report, budget allocation for the coming 
year, motions as extracted from the 
minutes, statements on the work of the 
Monograph and Journal, and new com- 
mittees appointed by the President; (6) 
Authors of articles (these emerging from 
convention programs) will decide wheth- 
er the same shall be submitted to Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal or Journal of 
Student Personnel; (7) President Hop- 
wood will place the matter of liaison with 
NSA on the agenda of that group’s meet- 
ing, May 28-29; (8) President-elect Craig 
will write a letter to each of the persons 
signing a card volunteering for commit- 
tee work, asking them to contribute to 
an evaluation of the Association; (9) In 
planning for the 1960 Convention pro- 


gram, the Conversational Cups activity 
be so arranged that after a program, the 
speaker or panelists assemble for a dis- 
cussion period nearby, with the social 
time having as its focus the program 
material previously presented. Meeting 
adjourned. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


American College Personnel Association 
June 11, 1959 — May 12, 1960 


INCOME 

Balance June 11, 1959 $ 3,441.19 
Publications 583.27 
2,254 members 

(as of 3/31) 4,002.00 

121 student members 197.00 
Assesments 3,786.15 
Divisional pool 362.55 
APGA correction 6.90 
USPO check ret’d. 10.00 8,947.87 
OPERATING INCOME $12,389.06 

EXPENDITURES 

ACE dues 200.00 
President's expenses 398.73 
Secretary's expenses 54.80 
Treasurer's audit 

and expenses 27.43 
Journal 2,179.31 
Program 725.17 
Membership Committee 147.85 
Nominations 

and elections 50.60 
Pre-convention 

Executive Council 240.00 
APGA charges 

(mailings, etc.) 1,207.66 5,224.95 
BALANCE $ 7,164.11 
Savings Account 1,494.80 1,494.80 
TOTAL CASH ON HAND $ 8,658.91 

RESERVED BALANCES 

Earmarked for Journal 620.69 
Earmarked for 

Brochures 500.00 1,120.69 
FREE BALANCE $ 7,538.22 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dorothy V. N. Brooks, 
Treasurer 
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Report, Annual Luncheon Meeting 


American College Personnel Association 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Meeting of Monday, April 11 


President-elect Kathryn Hopwood pre- 
sided at the annual luncheon. Special 
guests were General Alfred Gruenther, 
APGA keynote speaker of the morning, 
and APGA President-elect Edward Roe- 
ber. Others seated at the head table were 
President and Mrs. Robert Callis, Wil- 
liam Craig, Theda Hagenah, Dennis 
Trueblood, Leslie Martin, Dorothy Clen- 
denen, Catherine Northrup, Margaret 
Ruth Smith, Lawrence Riggs and Mel- 
vene Hardee. 

Invited guests included: Donald Win- 
bigler, President, NASPA; William 
Adams, President, AACROA; Leona Ty- 
ler, Division 17, APA; Jared David, Presi- 
dent-elect, NASFA; Mr. Galleota, ACHE; 
Margaret Habein, NADWC; and Robert 
Sperrier, ACU, Pennsylvania. Past presi- 
dents of ACPA renewed acquaintances 
at a special table. These included Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, Helen Vorhees, E. G. Wil- 
liamson, C. Gilbert Wrenn, W. W. Blaes- 
ser, and D. D. Feder. 

Introduction of guests, officers, and past 
president was followed by introduction of 
and brief comments from committee 
chairmen: Robert McCleery, Member- 
ship; Robert Ross, Publications; Dorothy 
Lipp, Hospitality; Carl Gripp, Conven- 
tion Coordinator; Gordon Collister, Pro- 
gram, and Fred Proff, Monographs. In 
reporting the work of the Nominations 
Committee, Chairman Catherine North- 
rup commented that a total of 1076 bal- 
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lots were received from headquarters, 
the results of the election appearing as 
follows: 

President-elect: William G. Craig 

Treasurer: Theda Hagenah 

Members-at-Large of Executive Coun- 
cil: C. Gilbert Wrenn, Christine Y. Cona- 
way, Thomas R. Magoon, Bernard R. 
Black. 

Members named as Delegates-at-Large 
to APGA Assembly: 

Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, Willard W. 
Blaesser, Edmund G. Williamson, Doro- 
thy J. Lipp, Barbara A. Kirk, Charles L. 
Lewis, E. Gordon Collister, William M. 
Wright, Gordon J. Klopf, Kenneth B. 
Hoyt, Edward C. Glanz, Charles W. Mc- 
Cracken, Henry Borow, George D. Chan- 
garis, Pauline A. Parish, Kent T. Hawley. 

Alternates: Ruth H. Weimer, Leonard 
D. Goodstein, Richard M. Rundquist, J. 
Clifford Holmes, Robert W. Chick, June 
E. Holmes, Frank E. McFarland. 

A special citation of merit was pre- 
sented by President Callis to Dean North- 
rup, signifying her special service as 
president of ACPA. The address of the 
luncheon was presented by President 
Robert Callis, its tithe: Toward a Unified 
Theory of Counseling. (See this address 
in another section of this issue.) Follow- 
ing President Callis’ address, the luncheon 
concluded, conferees moving after a short 
recess to the first business meeting of the 
Association. 
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Summary, Business Meetings Minutes 


American College Personnel Association 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Meeting of Monday, April 11 


Approximately seventy-five people at- 
tended the meeting which convened 
immediately after the luncheon. President 
Robert Callis presided, opening the ses- 
sion with the reading of a letter from 
W. W. Blaesser, past president of ACPA. 
Questions were posed from earlier work- 
shops of the Association: Who are we? 
Who should we be? What do we do? 
What should we be doing? The commu- 
nication pointed out that the aim of 
ACPA was to become an authoritative 
national voice through (1) relationships 
with other top level groups—ACE, 
NASPA, AACROA, NADWG, etc., (2) 
high quality convention programs, (3) a 
journal, and (4) a monograph series. It 
was pointed out that the necessary steps 
had been taken to accomplish these aims 
and that the next five years would mark 
their fruition. 


The motion was made and approved 
to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the previous year, these having 
been published in the June 1959 Person- 
nel-O-Gram. Theda Hagenah, Treasurer- 
elect, presented the Treasurer’s report in 
the absence of Dorothy Brooks, Treasurer. 
The report of the Nominations Com- 
mittee having been presented at the 
luncheon preceding, the chairman ruled 
that this report would stand. Other brief 
reports were presented by Charles Lewis, 
Editor of the Journal, Margaret Ruth 
Smith, reporting for the Monograph 
Commission, Robert McCleery reporting 


on the work of the Membership Com- 
mittee, and Gordon Collister who com- 
mented on the Convention Program. 

New business taken up included the 
consideration of continuance of the 
special assessment. It was pointed out that 
the APGA Constitution forbade the label- 
ling of this special assessment as dues. 
Meeting adjourned. 


Meeting of Wednesday, April 13 


President Roebrt Callis presided at this 
meeting which was opened by the read- 
ing of the minutes of the first business 
session by M. Hardee, Secretary. The 
following business was dispatched: 

Catherine Northrup, a representative 
from ACPA to the Inter-Association Co- 
ordinating Committee, cited the aims of 
this group. Laurence Riggs commented 
on the importance of viewing the ac- 
crediting aspects of institutional programs 
which include valuation of student per- 
sonnel programs. 

Charles Lewis, Editor of the Journal, 
explained the aims of the publication and 
commented upon articles soon to appear. 
Dennis Trueblood requested the submis- 
sion of papers for consideration of the 
1960 Program Committee. He pointed 
out that the program will have been 
scheduled by June 1. 

An informal discussion of the 1960 
Denver Convention was introduced with 
Robert McCleery commenting on dates 
of the convention and hotels available. 
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He suggested that ACPA members volun- 
teer for places on the convention com- 
mittees. D. D. Feder, President of APGA 
and former ACPA president, commented 
on aspects of the convention and gave 
personal testimonial about the accruing 
benefits of ACPA membership. 
President Callis sketched the places of 
meeting of future conventions: Chicago 
in 1962 and Boston in 1963. Speaking 
from the floor, Chandler Young expressed 
the belief that there should be program 
emphasis on financial aids, loans, and 
undergraduate scholarships. He men- 
tioned that the inclusion of name speakers 
on international affairs is being sought 


by the International Relations Committee 
of APGA. R. McCleery suggested that 
these recommendations be transmitted in 
writing to the program chairman. 

It was moved and passed that the 
Association endorse and approve the 
leadership activities of the Association 
officers. 

In the concluding phases of the meet- 
ing, President Callis tendered the gavel, 
signifying the function and office of presi- 
dent, to Kathryn Hopwood. The latter 
accepted, commenting on the officer 
roster for 1960-61, and expressing appre- 
ciation for the work of Past President 
Robert Callis. Meeting adjourned. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


Executive Council Members-at-Large 


Term Expires 

May 1 of — 
Rosert Carus, University of Missouri 1961 
DorotHy CLENDENEN, Psychological Corporation 
T. Nyoreen, Kent State University 1961 
LawrENcE Riccs, De Pauw University 1961 
Dennis TruEsLoop, Southern Iilinois University . 1961 
BernarD R. Brack, Ohio University —...... 1962 
Curistine Y. Conaway, Ohio State University -antiinieaae 1962 


Tuomas M. Macoon, University of Maryland .............. 1962 
C. Girsert Wrenn, University of Minnesota . 


Committee Chairmen — 1960-1961 


Membership: Emerson Coy.e, Brooklyn College 

Nominations: Rosert Cats, University of Missouri 

Budget: Wiut1am G. Craic, Stanford University 

Program: Dennis Trursioop, Southern Illinois University 
Journal: Cartes L. Lewis, University of North Dakota 
Monographs: Frep C. Prorr, University of Illinois 

Hospitality: Eunice Hirton Freecanp, University of Denver 
Parliamentarian: Marcaret RutH SmitH, Wayne State University 


ACPA Representatives 


American Academy for the Advancsement of Science: 
JosepH L. Norton, Alfred University 


National Student Association: 
Gorpon J. Kiopr, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Inter-Association Coordinating Committee: 
Marcia Epwarps, University of Minnesota 
W. Price Ewens, Texas A and M 
CATHERINE Nor Washington State University 
Rosert Carus, University of Missouri 
Lestre Martin, University of Kentucky 
Lawrence Riccs, De Pauw University 


Commission on Student Personnel Monographs 


Frep C. Prorr, University of Illinois 

Rosert University of Missouri 
Epwarp C. Rogser, University of Michigan 
Marcaret R. SmitrH, Wayne State University 
Rosert G. Bong, Illinois State Normal 
Haroip B. Pepinsky, Ohio State University 
THomas M. Macoon, University of Maryland 
One to be Appointed 
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